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Foochow Missionaries Project of 


Miss Bertha Allen ... First Congregational Church, Pasadena 


Cal. and Pacific Coast 
Miss Susan Armstrong | 


Miss Hazel Atwood 
Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Beard, Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. L- J. Christian ee Church of Jacksonville, Ill. 
State of Colorado. 
Addison Ave. Church, Chicago. 
Dr. and Mrs. Horace Campbell ... Plymouth Church, Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Elisabeth Cushman .................. The Girl’s Missionary 
Dr. L. J- Dyer ... Thompkins Ave. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles Gillette 
Miss Lucy Lanktree ......... Grand Rapids—South; Lansing, 
Pilgrim; Lansing, Mayflower ; 
Olivet; Belding; Carson City; Grand Ledge; 
Calumet; Hubbell 
Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. Leger, Trinity Church, Gloucester, Mass. 
Dr. and Mrs. Neil Lewis ......... Euclid Ave. Congregational 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert W. McClure ... West Somerville, Mass. 
Dorchester Central, Boston ; 
Hyde Park Church, Boston ; 
: State of Colorado. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Newell ... Church of the Redeemer, New 
Haven: First Church of Christ, Middletown, Conn- 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Rinden ... Central Church. Worcester, 
Mass. 
Rev. and Mrs. Ralph Shrader ......... Congregational Church, 
IaGrange, Ill. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roderick Scott ... West Roxbury Congregational 
Church: Brockton, First Parish; East 
Weymouth; Whitman Congregationalist. 
Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Smith, Park Congregational Church, 
Norwich, Conn.; Hanover Congregational ‘Church, 
Talcottville, Fall River, First Cong’l 
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Miss Helen Smith 
Miss Eunice Thomas ... Congregational Woman’s Missionary 
Association of Penn. 
Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Topping atin’ Second Congregational 
Church, Greenwich, Conn. 


Mr. Guy A. Thelin ...-- First Congregational Church, West 
Springfield, Mass. 


Miss Nellie Walker ............ Sixteen Nebraska Churches. 
Miss Laura Ward ............ Mystic Church, Medford, Mass. 
Diong Loh Station Turner's Falls, Mass. 


Miss Martha Wiley, State of Illinois and State of Oklahoma. 
Miss Nellie Walker is loaned us from Shaowu, but we do > 
not see how we could well do without: her. 


* * * 


The ‘‘Project Method’’ is proving a great success from 
the standpoint of the missionary. ‘Those who are no one’s 
‘‘project’’ have the sympathy of the rest of us. 

7 There is not room in this number for all of the ‘‘Pro- 
jects’ to express themselves but we all appreciate unng 
“*Projects-”’ 


The Chinese ideograph which stands at the head of this 
article is pronoutced like the “foo’’ of food in the national 
pronunciation. It is pronounced like ‘‘hoke’’ in Foochow- It 
means happiness. It also forms the first part of the word 
‘“Foochow’’ which may be translated ‘‘Happy District,’’ or 
‘‘City of Happiness.’’ The left hand half of the character is 
the radical or the part of the character which tells something 
about its meaning. It means ‘‘to admonish’’ and might be 
called the ‘ ‘Teligious radical’’ for it is usually used in terms 
which have a religious or moral-religious meaning. Words 


meaning prayer, spirit, sacrifices, calamity, ceremony, 
ancestral temple, etc., all use this radical. Its use in this 
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character would seem to show that the Chinese idea of happi- 
ness is not merely material, but has a spiritual and moral 
background as well. The other half of the character gives the 
more mundane part of the idea. The stroke at the top means 
one. The small square is a pictorial representation of a mouth, 
and the square divided into four plots means field. ‘‘A field 
with only one mouth to feed’’ speaks volumes of the crushing 
poverty, the overpopulation and the fundamental rural basis 

of Chinese society that this should mean happiness! 


In this one Chinese word we have an epitome of the 
problem of China to-day: The need for economic recon- 
struction is so plain that he who runs may read. Alongside 
of it and fundamental to it is what Dr. Sun called psychologi- 
cal reconstruction and which some of us might prefer to call 
spiritual rebirth. With few exceptions (even if sometimes 
noisy ones) the Chinese people have a warm weclome for those 
from the West who are willing to work along with them as 
equals in this great task of spiritual and material reconstruc- . 
tion. \ 


| S.H.L. 


ON BEING A PROJECT 


In my college days I used to hear some of my fellow- 
students hailed by such endearing epithets as ‘‘Mutt,’’ 
‘‘Prune’’ and ‘‘Guy’’—and the marvel of it was that some 
of them couldn’t deny it. If my memory serves correctly, 
some of those same labels were attached—very affectionately, 
of course—to the writer. I never dreamed then that other © 
terms—not so easily defined or comprehended—were ahead 
of me. I have been known by such awful names as ‘‘theolog’’ 
and ‘‘alumnus’’; but it took the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions to call me a ‘‘project.”’ 


It came to me to find out what a project was, before I 
got ‘‘het up’’ over the name, or before I was over-pleased with 
myself; so [ referred my troubles to Danie] Webster, and he 
said that if I were thinking of a noun it meant—a scheme 
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or plan or idea; but if a verb, it meant to shoot or extend 
forward; to be prominent. I liked the verb’s definition 
immensely, for we sure do love to be prominent- But the 
Board’s letter said I belonged to Jacksonville, Chicago, and 
Colorado; and so I decided that I must be ‘‘an idea’’ or ‘‘a 
scheme’’—especially since Chicago was to be implicated. 
But I know it isn’t a bad scheme, for the Jackonville Church 
is mentioned as having a big share in it. This brings me to 
the subject I really wanted to write about—The Jacksonville 
Church. 


If ever a missionary was fortunate in the choice of the 
church that was to send him to his field of labor, that one 
was yours sincerely, L. J. Christian. From that long ago day 
in June 1910, when in obedience to Dr. Brewer Eddy’s tele- 
gram I made my way, unannounced, up the front steps of No. 
202, Kosciusko Street, until this present moment, our relations 
have been of the pleasantest. I was at that time a complete 
stranger, but their warm hearts took me in; and they have 
had a happy way of making me feel that our partnership in 
this great venture is a real one. Later, when Mrs. Christian 
came into the partnership, they opened their hearts yet wider 
and took her in also. My visit in 1910 and our later visits 
together in 1917 and 1925 stand out prominently as among 
the pleasantest memories of our missionary career- They | 
made us feel the way a college team feels when it hears from 
the bleachers the shout ‘‘We’re with you, ‘varsity; we’re with 
you, ‘varsity.’’ We have heard that cheer again and again 
during these twenty years, when revolutions have interrupted 
our work, and when it seemed as though all the forces of evil 
were combining to destroy the church; and it has strengthened 
and steadied us, when we might have wavered. | 


We know that it has not been easy for the church to keep 
their pledge, and to give as generously as they have year after 
year; for they are not large in numbers, only large in heart. 
There has not been a year in which some of the old guard 
have not fallen, but always the remaining faithfuls have 
carried on. If, by the grave of God, anything has been accom- 
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plished for the extension of His Kingdom here, theirs will 
be the larger share. 


Not only have they kept steadily to their agreement 
with the Board, but each year they have had a large part in 
making glad the hearts of some one hundred to two hundred 
children at the Christmas season. So faithful have they been 
in sending these toys and gifts that when Christmas draws 
near, not only the Mission family but some of our Chinese 
friends as well ask ‘‘Have the Jacksonville parcels arrived 
yet ?’’ And not once have they failed, or come too late! 


As their ‘‘project’’ our prayer is that we may be found 
as faithful to our trust as they have been to theirs. 


Unfortunately for us, we have not as yet had an oppor- 
tunity to meet the friends in Colorado who are backing our 
work, and only once or twice have been in the Addison Ave. 
Congregational Church in Chicago; but we feel sure that when 
we come to know these friends as we have been privileged to 
know our Jacksonville co-workers, we shall find how rich we © 
are in Christian friendships. And we hope to develop these 
friendships by mutual exchange of letters, even before we 
have opportunity to meet. 


LEONARD J. CHRISTIAN. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


‘‘Have vou read the letter announcing the second ten 
per cent- cut in our work ?’’ I asked our former moderator as 
we were walking to church. 

He stopped. A look of pain and disappointment came 
over his face. ‘‘It will mean the death of our Christian work,’ 
he said. 

‘Why 

‘‘For two reasons. First, our Chinese Christians will 
never understand. No matter how carefully I explain they 
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will feel that their fellow Christians in the States are deserting 
them and turning from Christ. Second, they have suffered 
so much at the hands of their own people during the last four 
years that they cannot now carry this added burden.”’ 


‘‘But eventually they must.”’ 


‘‘Yes, of course. But we cannot do everything at once. 
Surely you know that many of us Chinese are working toward 
the day when we will be self-supporting. We are trying to 
build a new psychology. For almost eighty years the feeling 
among our people has been that “the West would take care 
of them’’ if only they became Christians. It takes time to 
change this attitude.”’ 

I agreed. 


* * * 


a 


I wish you who are at home could take a week-end trip 
by aeroplane and come out here to see for yourselves. If you 
could see, know, work—surely you would never permit it to 
be possible for our Board to write “. . . .but pastors and 
even members of the Prudential Committee are raising ques- 
tions as to the fundamental necessity for our missionary work 
in any of the countries.”’ 


After recovering, I tried to understand- ‘‘What does this 
mean ?’’ I asked myself and several possible solutions came 
to my mind. Does it mean that our friends in the States 
feel that Christianity has lost its dynamic for great living ; 
that it does not have a vital message for the millions of people 
throughout the mission world who are casting off their old 
religious garbs as a man would take off a fur coat on a hot 
summer day? If we feel that way, then of course there’s no 
use trying to bolster it up. Better get rid of it along with 
the other religions which are going than to permit it to live 
ignobly in a pulsing, throbbing world. 


_ Does it mean that many of us are saying, ‘‘Of course we 
believe in Christianity for ourselves and our country but why 
should we try to force our religion on the people of these other . 
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countries thus spoiling good Buddhists, Taoists, and others to 
make poor Christians ?’’ If this is the case I wish you could be 
here to judge for yourselves as to whether the leaders in these 
religions are fitted to give religious or even social guidance. 
I respect China’s traditions, her culture, her great men who 
have sought and found in these religions which have been here 
for centuries. But how about to-day? Christianity or no 
Christianity, the temples are being turned into schools and 
barracks. Almost every reminder of the past is being swept 
away. | am convinced that new China cannot find religious. 
inspiration in the religious writings of the past nor in the 
non-Christian leadership of the present. Modern China has 
no patience with religions which keep the face of the people 
turned toward the superstitions of the past. 


“Send us forth with the pathfinders of humanity to !cad _ 
thy people another day’s march ._ .’’ Leaders! How they are 
needed to-day. Unless Christianity works, and works fast, 
Indifference and Materialism will be set on the throne and 
they who worship will know only the “‘scientific method’’. 
Thus it is not Christianity against ‘‘Good Buddhism”’ or some 
other old religion but it is Christianity against indifference 
and materialism. If we could turn the clock back a hundred 
years and keep the preacher, the trader, and the teacher out 
of this country we might talk about a ‘‘Chinese religion for 
the Chinese’’ but these people from foreign countries have 
been here and they have done their work so well that, 
‘Political organization, social custom, industrial method, and 
—more than all else—the thought life of whole peoples are 
being challenged and destroyed and reconstructed on a scale 
that is without parallel in human story.’’ In the face of 
such opportunity how can our people at home question ‘‘the 
fundamental necessity for missionary work’’ ? 


Another possible solution is that many of our Christians 
who have given to this work for years now are saying, ‘“We 
do want Christianity to succeed in the mission countries. We 
also know that the needs and opportunities are greater than 
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ever before. But we believe that the Christianizing process 
should be carried on in a different way.’’ It looks as if this 
leads either to new personnel and methods for our Western 
workers or*to loading the whole burden on the shoulders of 
the national Christian leaders. So far as our Western leaders 
are concerned we readily grant that we need more prophets, 
more farsighted leaders; that many of our old methods won't 
work to-day and that for the most part we have not found 
satisfactory new ones; that some missionaries, like the con- 
servative people in China, are looking towards the past rather 
than into the future—and that other sins of commission and 
omission might be piled pagoda-high at the door of your 
representatives in this country. But as we read of conditions 
at home we feel that we have no monopoly! However, we be- 
lieve that you are doing your best in the homeland and we 
ask you to trust us and to help us become more statesmanlike 
and worthy to represent Christ here by supporting and en- 
couraging those of us who are on the field and by sending new 
workers with greater ability, vision, and passion- 


‘“But why not turn the work over to the Chinese! We’ve 
been supporting and helping them for a hundred years—more 
or less’. It’s true that we have been supporting the work— 
altogether too much at times. But have we been helping 
them ? Haven’t we been the ‘‘doers’’ while they ‘have been 
the ‘‘helpers’’ ? Generally speaking, until 1926 we were doing 
for them. Then suddenly, in the face of revolution, some 
missions decided to turn the work over to the Chinese church. 
I am thankful for that decision. But to sav to this young 
church, “‘Here, take the work. Manage it, finance it, show 
the world that you have the ability to do these things’’ is like 
a father saying to his son, “‘Son, here’s a building some of us 
have been working on for many years. We had it up only 
part way when the storm of 1926 struck it and for awhile we 
thought there wouldn’t be much left by the time the typhoon 
passed over. I’ve paid the bills so you’ve had little experience 
in financial matters. I’ve done the planning and managing 
so you have had little experience along these lines- I know 
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the whole thing is on a scale larger than you would have 
planned if you could have taken a greater part. And now, 
even though the times are difficult and you have had little 
experience, I’m going to turn it over to you. I’ll have to 
begin at once to take off my workmen and as I’m short of 
funds I cannot help as I have in the past.’’ 


Our Chinese Christians did not expect this from their 
Western friends just as they were fighting to preserve the 
Christian home, school, and church in a non-Christian environ- 
ment. But they responded in a magnificent way. Some of 
them stepped into positions vacated by the foreigners when 
doing so meant social ostracism, and ridicule antl threats or 
personal violence. I venture that not one person who reads. 
this has ever taken a religious stand comparable in cost to 
that which some of our Chinese Christians took. Some of 
them know, literally, the meaning of Jesus’ words, ‘‘He who 
is not willing to leave father and mother for my sake is not 
worthy to be my disciple.”’ | 


No wonder they are shocked by the Board’s recent letter- 
No wonder many of them are depressed beyond words. No 
wonder some of them misunderstand and are saying, ‘‘If 
Christians in Christian countries with the wealth of the world 
at their disposal do not believe in their religion to the extent 
of supporting it, how can we, with a non-Christian background 
and with such inadequate finances and leadership, be expected 
to make great forward movements in our work and in inter- 
preting the word according to the teachings of Jesus ? 


RALPH R. SHRADER. 
| 


WHAT WILL YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


Never were there so many people who gladly hear the 
Gospel in and about Foochow. I have been out on the 
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plain several days with others to talk and sell Gospels. Three 
or four Chinese and foreign men go together, take a lunch 
in our pocket, and get back home about four or five o'clock. 
We sell a hundred Gospels and talk to more than one hundred 
people—people of all ranks and ages. We were just entering 
one of the seventy-six villages on the plain east of the city, 
which had been visited since January, and had stopped at 
a little shop to enquire the way to the house of one of my 
old friends. The shop’ keeper—a lad of perhaps eighteen— 
saw one of the pretty colored Gospels in Pastor Guok’s hand- 
Instead of listening to our inquiry he said with animation, 
‘‘Have you those books for sale? I want one. How much 
are they ?’’* Pastor Guok replied, ‘‘I have a set of five, four 
Gospels and the Acts. You may have the set of five for 
ten cents.’ He took the set and a friend standing near 
took another set. In another village the other men were 
talking with the villdgers on a corner. I saw up an alley, 
six or seven rods away a group of people—men, women and 
children. I slipped away and went up to them. While I 
talked with them seventeen books were sold. 


Another day Pastor Kiu.and I went to visit some Chris- 
tians and to talk with anyone whom we found inclined to 
listen, outside the North gate. As. we walked along the 
two miles we talked with the people we met by the way. 
When we had reached the village we started for we had 
sold seven Gospels. As we were going from house to house 
to see the Christians, a young man who was with us stopped 
suddenly and pointed to the open space at the end of the 
village, “‘Who are those men ?”’ he said- ‘“There are twenty 
or more. They look like bandits.’’ Then thirty-two men, 
some with rifles, filed thru the village, stopped at the farther 
end for a few minutes and then went on toward the village 
we had intended to visit after the one in which we had seen 
the bandits. A few days previously this band of bandits 
had notified this village that they wanted from the village 
$1,500. The villagers had taken no notice of the matter. 
The demonstration this day was to remind them. They 
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also left a little piece of red paper on which were Chinese 
characters that told the people that it would be best for them 
to get about gathering that money. 


We ate our lunch and just as we came out of the house 
we met a man who said that the bandits had gone on to 
the next village about a mile away and set fire to a house. 
It was then burning. We could see whole families with 
little children going toward the city—fleeing from the band- 
its. We stopped long enough to comfort the Christians and 
then decided that it would be useless to try to do any more 
work of our kind that day in that place. 


The villagers went into the city the next day and asked 
the military commander to send soldiers to protect them. 
They are now safe for a time with soldiers guarding them. 


This is no unique case. There are hundreds of villages 
all thru this part of the province that have fared much 
worse than this village. How the people stand it and keep 
aiive I do not see. 


Pastor Kiu and I came back home over the same road 
we went out on. The road was full of refugees, fleetno from 
the bandits. They had their beds and their personal be- 
longings and were leading or carrying the little children. 
They were on their way to the city where they had relatives 
or friends. There were o children left in the village. Only 
the people who were too old to be of any use to bandits 
were left. The able-bodied came into the city about 5 p.m, 
and went out in the morning to prepare the rice fields for 
planting. 

Opportunities on every hand to tell the Good News. 

The oppressed people are ready for the Good News. 


The Board at home writing us that. the contributions 
from the churches are so decreased that they have been com- 
- pelled to cut the money for work here 10 per cent. this year 
and asking us to plan for another cut of 5 per cent. for 1931. 


WILLARD L. BEARD. 
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HOSPITAL DAY 


May twelfth is National Hospital Day both in America 
and in China. In China the N.A-C. (Nurses’ Association 
of China) are trying very hard to get all of the schools to 
put their commencements on that day. We here in Fukien 
have not found it very practical. Last year our school had 
no exercises because one girl was off 250 miles in the country 
and the class would not think of having it without all of 
their classmates. It looked as tho the same thing would 
happen this year so we had graduation early and decided 
that we would have a Homecoming for our eighteen graduates 
on Hospital Day. | 

The invitations went out for May tenth to the twelfth 
inclusive. The first thing on the program was a trip to 
West Lake Park where they enjoyed most the boats on the 
little lake. From the Park they came directly to our house ~ 
for supper. There were fourteen of us in all for supper 
and since it was such a large group we decided that we would 
have them serve themselves and sit at tea tables. We did 
not realize as we planned it that the idea of a cafeteria 
supper would please them so. They seemed to enjoy it 
immensely and instead of taking such small amounts of food 
as they usually do at a more formal meal they heaped their 
plates up and ate it all We heard many expressions of 
how much fun it was to do it that way. Since all of the 
graduates could not get here after supper while listening to 
the victrola music we got out pictures of those who could 
not come and had a nice visit until it was time to go to 
the hospital for the welcome meeting. | 


Sunday morning we had planned to take an early break- 
fast out to Black Rock Hill but a slight shower forced us . 
to give up that idea so we cooked our eggs over a charcoal 
fire on our back porch and again the girls entered into the 
spirit of the meal. Some then went to the special nine 
o'clock service and some to the regular church: service. The 


afternoon was left free for them to visit and do as they 
liked, as was the evening. 
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Monday was the big day. In the forenoon they saw 
the hospital in action. We had about thirty in-patients and 
the regular Monday morning clinic which is large as the 
people could not be seen on Sunday. In the afternoon 
we had a program to which we had invited the graduating 
classes from all of the schools of nursing in the city and 


the graduating classes of the junior and senior middle 
schools. 


Our idea in planning the program was to present some- 
thing that would interest these young women in nursing work: 
So many people think that nursing and kindergarten work 
are for those who can not afford to go on to any other schools. 
So with that idea in mind we asked Mr. Ling who is pastor 
of the Church of Our Savior to give a talk on Florence 
Nightingale and such an interesting and inspirational talk 
as he did give. Miss Grace Li then came out with a lighted 
candle in her hand representing Florence Nightingale, the 
chairman telling who she was and calling her the ‘‘Lady of 
the Lamp.’’ Then came a nurse dressed as a sister telling 
of the work of Sister Helen in the early days of nursing in 
the U.S.A. Next came a nurse dressed in my student uniform 
telling of the work of Linda Richards the first trained nurse 
in the U.S.A. After her came a nurse telling of the work 
of Elisabeth McKechnie Thomson who was the first foreign 
nurse to come to China, which event happened in 1885. Next 
came one of our student nurses dregsed in our earliest uniforms 
telling of Elsie Mowfang Chung Lyon who was the first 
Chinese nurse to take training abroad: After her came the 
sixth and last who represented our well-known Miss Lillian 
Wu and told of her life and the work of the N.A.C. The 
nurse’s hymn was sung, tea and cakes were served and every- 
one who cared to was given an opportunity to go thru the 
hospital. 

After a dinner together and a little farewell meeting 
we felt as tho the Home-coming had been very much of a 
success. Thirteen of the eighteen graduates were able ‘o 
get back. Of the five who could not return four of them 
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were too far away and the fifth who is within a stone’s throw 
of the hospital has two children and one of them very ill 


with measles. 
HAZEL ATWOOD. 


WOMAN’S BIBLE SCHOOL 


The forward look is most popular, but sometimes the 
backward glance is beneficial for the sake of perspective— 
hence this bit of history of the Woman’s Bible School. 


In 1884 Mrs. Peet, afterwards Mrs. Charles Hartwell, 
began a class for women at what is now the Wenshan com- 
pound: At the end of the year the class was moved to 
Foochow City with Miss Woodhull in charge and until 1910 
she carried on the work for women with rare devotion and 
trained all the old Bible women. | 


For two years Miss Hartwell carried on the work and 
was followed by Miss Wiley and Miss Deahl and the ‘‘class’’ 
became a ‘‘school’’ and again Bible women were trained 
and sent into churches in the City and suburbs and also into 
villages where no work had been started. 


7 On the return of Miss Wiley from furlough in 1919, 
the school took on new life and a new name, and became 
‘The Woman’s Bible School,’’ increasing the course from 


three years of Romanised tp eight years in the vernacular and 
Mandarin. 


From the school women go into Bible Woman’s work, 
into hospitals for training as nurses, into schools for advanced 
Bible study, into homes as servants, needle women and cooks, 
as teachers in home schools—in fact, ‘most of them are seeking 
some way to earn an independent living. Our aim has been 
to keep preeminent the spiritual development of the women 
and train them for definite Christian work, but many are 
not fitted for this and must plan otherwise. About two-thirds 
are widows and unable to attend without part help. We 
receive both Christian and non-Christians and thus give the 
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Christians an opportunity for witnessing for Christ in their 
daily lives. Last year the students carried on evangelistic 
work in the nearby villages and were very enthusiastic in 
the sale of Scripture portions. Since the beginning of the 
school there has been a steady outflow of Christian women, 
some of whom had stayed to graduate but most of them, 
because of financial stress, could not stay so long. But 
rarely has a woman left us without a vital relation with Jesus 
Christ and a desire to witness for Him wherever she may 
be. All of our Foochow station Bible women are in their 
present work because of their contact with this school. 


Last year the Bible School began training the students . 
in the use of the Christian Thousand Character Book, so 
that any woman could go to her own village and teach this 
book to illiterates- This year we are beginning a similar 
course for the Bible women already in active service, and 
plan to specialize on this method for rural evangelism during 
the coming autumn. It is good to have the Bible women 
from the country come back and feel so much at home in 
the Bible School. We want them to have a place in the 
City where they feel free to come and be refreshed. 


The faithfulness of the teachers cannot be passed over 
without mention. In this most trying form of work and 
with very small salary each one has been loyal and has felt 
that the very best was demanded of her. 

Whatever may be the future of the Bible School for 
Women we may say of the past that it has been richly blest 
of God, and He has used teachers and students to His 
glory. 

Below are three brief sketches of women from the Bible 
School at work in rural communities. 

On this thirtieth day of the second month in the year 
of our Lord 1930 the village of Almond Blossom was bleak 
as a fishing village could well be. A cold wind from the 
-gea dashed the rain against a pretentious red brick school 
house located on the brink of a bluff that overlooked the 
jumble of village houses. 
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On this unauspicious day more than two hundred vill- 
agers of the ‘‘Forest’’ clan were facing the school-house and 
yelling and ‘‘boo’’-ing with all the power of their lusty lungs, 
to frighten into acquiescence our little woman of the “‘Kine”’ 
clan who had her back to the wall and faced the crowd with 
the attitude of: ‘‘This school-house shall fly from its firm 
base as soon as I.”’ 


‘You have the power to decide,’’ shouted the Forest 
Clan- 


“T have not,’’ said Mrs. Kine. 
‘‘You have to do as we say.” 
will not.’’ 


‘‘You may be killed for this,’’ yelled the purple-faced 
head-man of the Forest clan. 


“Kill if you dare, but my daughter shall not be forced 
into this,’’ said the brave Mrs. Kine. 


At this juncture a teacher emerged from the otherwise 


empty schoolhouse and remarked that he was neither ‘‘Forest’’ 
nor “‘Kine’’ and would like to ask what the law was in this 
case. Mrs. Kine felt that she had an ally in the teacher and 
said that the new government ruled that infant betrothal 
need not be binding, if either party refused consent. Mrs. 
Kine’s daughter refused to marry the Forest boy, as he was 
bad, and illiterate, and indigent- 


‘‘Huai-ha! You are trusting to the influence of the 
foreign church,’’ raged the Forest folks. 


“You there! What are you trusting to? Some of you 
are ‘Holy Rollers.’ I know you,’’ flung back Mrs. Kine. 


_ ““We are going to have the girl. We paid eighty dollars 
for her and she is old enough to be in our clan boiling rice. 
We will take this to court.”’ 


“All right. This day I go to Foochow—take your case 
to court! We will see if there is any strength in Dr. Sun’s 
Three Principles,’’ was the retort. 
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“Wait! Wait!’ fairly roared the teacher trying to make 
himself heard above the wind and sea and clamor of raucous 
voices. ‘“‘Let Mrs- Kine pay back the eighty dollars and 
keep her precious girl. You don’t want an educated girl. 
Get your money back and buy a useful girl!’’ 


By this time Mrs. Kine had started down the bluff 
with a crowd of angry ‘‘Forest’’ people following, hooting 
and threatening. The teacher got between the two parties 
until the party of the second part, namely, Mrs. Kine reached 
the village church and later the boat to Foochow. 


“Why didn’t the Kine Clan turn out and stand by you ?”’ 
he asked. 


‘Never! That would have meant a village quarrel end- 
ing in bloodshed. I just braced myself against the wall and 
trusted God.”’ 


‘‘How long ago was this betrothal made?’’ asked the 


teacher. 


‘When the children were about eight years old the 
heathen grandparents got their heads together and did this- 
Now my daughter is an educated Christian girl and the man 
an illiterate, brawling, heathen fisherman. I will not allow 
such a thing. My influence as a Bible Woman would be 
ruined.’’ 


Next day two representatives of the Forest Clan followed 
to Foochow, met Mrs. Kine and her daughter in a mission- 
ary home, a Chinese pastor talked both parties into a sem- 
blance of reason, an agreement was signed, the betrothal 


- money paid back and, to end the story fittingly, both parties 


should live happily ever after. 


* * 


A year ago this week I was in the village of Muoi-hua. 
The first evening a group of village Christians came together 
to pray for one of the most belligerent old termagants in that 
rough fishing village. | 
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Next day she wandered into the morning Bible class. 
The women dropped to their knees and prayed for her con- 
version. Before we rose this woman, bound by Satan, lo, 
these seventy years, gave her heart to the Lord. 


Then we went to her home and her daughter-in-law, 
who is a Bible woman, climbed up a ladder and took down 
all her idolatrous paraphernalia. 


This week, a year later, I went to her home again. She 
has remained true to her Lord. The hard lines of her 
wrinkled face are softened, a new light is in her faded eyes; 
and a new song in her mouth. 


A warm affection has come into the heart of the old 
woman for her once hated daughter-in-law, proving that she 
has passed from death unto life. 

Surely God is able—His arm is not shortened. 


* * * 


In our visiting one day we called upon a Christian woman 
who was ill. In her room was a woman about fifty years old. 


you believe in Jesus ?’’ we asked. 
“T want to believe,’’ she answered. 


She had previously had some Christian teaching, SO 
we all knelt and in turn prayed for her and then asked her to 
give her heart to Jesus. As simply as a little child she com- 
mitted herself to God. 


Then she rose and asked us to go with her to her rooms. 

A small boy rushed out and borrowed a ladder which she 

climbed up and took down all the dusty bags of ashes and 

other paraphernalia devoted to the Fox Demon, and tore down 

the ‘‘Kitchen God,’’ and replaced them with Scripture texts. 

‘The hideous picture on her bedroom door was washed off and 
one of our pictures with texts took its place. 


Then the Christians sang: ‘“We Praise Thee, 0 God!” — 
That night her fisherman son developed an angry swelling on 


his hand. The equivalent of ‘‘I told you so’’ was bandied 
about by the heathen neighbors. | 
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_ “"The Lord can heal hands as well as hearts. We will trust 
Him,’’ answered this new convert. ‘‘Prayer changes things’’ 
—the fisherman was able to work next day. 


MARTHA WILEY. 


SOME “GRADS” AT WORK 


| It’s not the surpassing beauty of campus and river view, 
restful as that is; it’s not the peaceful college life upbuilding 
character far from the madding crowd, important as that is; 
it’s not the work of the classroom, training the intellect, or 
the life of the University ‘family’ forming deep friendships — 
between western teacher and eastern boy, inspiring as that 
is—these do not mark our work as successful. It’s what they 
do afterwards. What do they do? Some don’t do anything, 
of course; we have to have all kinds; some do worse than 
nothing, some are our enemies—gratitude is a rare virtue 
with both Chinese and Anglo-Saxon; some slip slowly back; — 
some pay dividends, some sixty, some a hundredfold. And of 
some of these I write: 


(1) Francis Chen began paying while still in college. 
He was my righthand man. I always have had one; Francis 

tho was the best I’ve ever had. He would do anything: A 
certain student I was looking after ran away from the campus, 
a very rare thing. “‘I’ve got to locate that boy in Foochow,’’ 
I said to Francis. ‘‘You cut all classes and comb the town.” 
He found the boy concealed in the uncle’s house, after a ten 
hours’ search. 


Another time, a very rare occurrence. he campus borders 
a river. One stormy night, some boatmen put ashore on the 
campus a man dying of plague, whom they were taking to 
the city hospital, and left him to die. Francis found him, put 
him under shelter, made his last hours comfortable, arranged 
for burial and a brief funeral service when he died. and all 
-without letting more than a dozen of us know of the affair. You 
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see you don’t play with plague; we forget about it here, but 
they called it the ‘Black Death’ in European History. 


Francis is studying for the ministry in Yenching Uni- 
versity ; he’s pledged himself to serve the farmers on spiritual 
ways, as well as in economic and educational and medical 
lines. Many students talk about rural service; few have the 
sheer courage to undertake such work: 

(2) Yang Hsin Pao was just a nice young Christian lad 
while in college with a ‘brain-storm’ or two. Since graduation 
he has served in the office of the Provincial Bureau of Educa- 
tion, doing everything, from running the city night schools 
to showing visiting big-guns around the town. When a politi- 
cal shift threw the first Commissioner of Education out of 
office, he wrote from Nanking to his successor, ‘‘Be sure to 
keep Mr. Yang’’; so he stayed on with the next man, which 
was unusual. “‘Have you got any more like Yang, and 
another, Mr. Hsiao,’’ said the Foochow magistrate, “‘I could 
use any number, if they would come; outside of your group, 
we can’t get honest young men.’’ Only it’s awfully hard for 
them, late hours, many parties (the new social life), no 
encouragement to keep up their religion and a good deal of 
discouragement, little time to themselves or to get away. But 
Yang has stood by it. “‘I can’t come down and see you,’’ he 
says to Mrs. Scott’s repeated invitations, “‘I love the campu 
so, I’m afraid if I saw it much, I’d weaken.’’ | 


(3) Lin Kuan Pin found his junior high school building 
in a neighboring town confiscated by the radical and anti- 
_ Christian forces. And when he himself arrived, they march- 
ed him all day thru the streets with a paper bag over his head 
hurling taunts at him but he stayed by his dispossessed school. 
‘Two years later he tried to leave; his little boys would not let 
him go- But last term he did leave. ‘‘I’m going to Yenching 
University to study for the ministry; I must spend my life 
doing religious work among boys.’’ ‘‘Don’t you know,” I 
replied, ‘“how unpopular it is just now to go into the ministry ? 
Don’t you know vour chances of ever getting a good salary, 
anything about $25 (gold) a month aré gone ?’’ ‘‘Why,’’ he 
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said, “don’t you try to think up something serious to scare 
me !”” 
(4) Li Hsueh Kung did not shine in his books like some 

of the others and he too had his ‘brain-storms’; once as a 
sophomore he had broken a dish over the college cook’ s head 
(an indoor game once regarded as a student’s especia! 
privilege) ; I had made him apologize to the cook, which 
horribly embarrassed that functionary, but was the making of 
the boy. He has taken on one job and simply stayed with 
it, till it began to pay dividends. This is a junior high school, 
on a most desolate island off the main coast, where the wind 
sweeps all day across the sand dunes. Besides building up a 
big school and raising money for a building, he. had started 
his students canning fish (a totally new industry) and drying 
_ salt; he was spending the summer studying rice selection and 
hob farming to see if he could make these practical for the 
students and their families; and the son of a Congregational 
preacher, he has himself been preaching all his life. 
(5) Like Nos. (3) and (4) Teddy Chen is a Foochow 

College, and Congregational Church as well as a Fukien 
University product. Teddy has just come back from the 
‘United States and stepped almost immediately into my work, 
the office of Dean. He’s the only Chinese boy I know, except 
one, who could carry on the meticulous accounting required 
of the western dean or registrar. The one exception is presi- 
dent (No. 6).. About Teddy it’s hard to be restrained enough- 
He’s come back just right. Very few who go abroad to study 
come back, just right. A good deal of the credit in his case as 
well as for his actual life (twice at least the doctors in the 
San gave him up) is due to those good friends of both the 
Congregational Church. and the Fukien University, Dr. and 
Mrs. Edwin G. Warner of Brooklyn, in whose home he stayed 
after his long convalescence. Teddy hadn't been on the campus 
two days before he had met all the students and had all the 
currents of students life at his fingers’ end. He was able 
then to handle with tact a number of extremely delicate bits 
of discipline. Also we’ll match Teddy in politeness with the 
descendants of any nation you care to present. 
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(6) is the President himself, Lin Ching Jun. He came 
from the first class; he entered on the first day of the 
college’s history; his connection is even older than mine; 
I came the second year. He began his dividend paying as 
an undergraduate. I’ve told this story before; I'll tell it 
again; it never gets old; still it marks the man. The man 
is made in the boy. Hear him saying to me a week after the 
dormitory fire: ‘“‘If we did catch the incendiary, what would 
be the Christian thing to do with him?’’ This story of the 
simple old first days of the scnool, when I began to be dean, 
- shows the mark. The students chose not rooms but bed 
locations in the rambling old building that had been succes- 
sively Russian consulate, tea hong and Y.M.C.A., and then 
University. Thru some mix-up two of the leading students 
(one is now general secretary of the Chinese anti-opium asso- 
ciation, an immensely important office; the other carries a 
Ph-D. from Chicago University) claimed the same location, 
with, I must say, considerable violence. Into the Dean's 
office came the Y.M.C.A. president; he’s another kind of 
president now, but he hasn’t changed so much; he refused to 
get a doctor’s degree in Columbia, a few years ago; ‘‘Mr.”’ is 
good enough for any man; ‘‘if sacrifice is your principle, noth- 
ing, nobody can touch you; you’re always free; I believe that 
human nature will submit to goodness; and if we do not win 
in this generation, we shall win in the next. ‘“Love, service, 
and sacrifice,’’ these are his favorite words. They criticized 
him last fall for saying in a political memorial speech (on the 
campus) that Dr. Sun Yat-sen drew his inspiration for the 
famous Three Principles of the People from Christianity- ‘‘If 
I can’t have free speech, on my own campus,’’ he replied, 
““T'll resign.’’ Well, I was telling an old story. ‘‘In the first 
place,’’ he said to the two seniors and me, ‘“‘let us all four pray 
about this for a few moments; in the second, I'll. give up mv 
location, which is a good one, and take that choice behind 
the door.. When a man’s asleep what difference does it make 
where his bed is?’’ A few days ago a visitor in my house 
complained that he had only four rooms to live in. ‘‘In how 
many rooms,’ queried President Lin, ‘‘can you sleep at 
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once?’’ Humor and the second mile, together, they are 
resistible ; neither contestant would take the other’s bed after 
that; but it’s easy for a dean to settle matters when students 
have that spirit. 


It’s the day of the young man and woman in China, but 
still Pres. Lin is the youngest of the Christian College presi- 
dents. They joke about their youth, these young fellows, but 
those who are like our president, they certainly do gird them- 
selves for the job. If they had been consulted in advance, ther 
probably would not have built up these colleges just the way 
they are, but they're glad enough to take them on, provided 
we too continue to stand by. 

RopERICcK SCOTT. 


MUSIC AT FUKIEN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


Six years ago, after our return from furlough in the fal} 
of 1923, Mrs- Beach and I started our work on the College 
Glee Club. Working continuously with Mrs. Beach, who is 
such an able accompanist, we have been able to put more 
finish on our performances than ever in our past attempts. 
The Glee Club has always numbered from 16 to 20 members, 
but it has steadily improved in quality and in the type of 
music it has been able to sing. The enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers has kept up, which, of course, helps a great deal, and 
has male the Glee Club one of the going organizations of the 
College. We have advanced from singing ‘‘On the College 
Steps’’ to music from Peer Gynt and Dvorak’s ‘‘Goin’ 
Home’’ (Largo from New World Sym.) and selections froro 
the Harvard Glee Club Collection and lastly part of DeKoven’s 
opera ‘“‘Robin Hood.’’ The appreciation and enjoyment of 
good music has greatly increased among the Club members. 
And we have felt that it was part of the function of the Glee 
Club to introduce good music to the public of Foochow and 
gradually raise the standard of appreciation. At the same time 
we have realized we must not be entirely over the heads of 
the public and so have tried to compromise on our programs 
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and also encourage Chinese music. The Glee Club adds much: 
of entertainment and recreation in this land where there is 
so little of either. It means much more here in China than 
it would at home in giving pleasure «nd adding to the morale 
of the college. Some of the members of the Club take music 
home with them over the holidays and work up groups to 
sing in concerts in their home towns. So the Club extends 
itself. 


The Glee Club took a trip in the spring of 1925 to Amoy 
and the nearby towns, giving 5 concerts in all, at various 
High Schools and Churches; at Anglo-Chinese College in 
Amoy, Amoy Univ., Chip Bee Middle School (5 miles from 
Amoy), Talmadge College in the town of Changchow, and at 
the Union Church in Kulangsu in Amoy. 


In - the spring of 1925 we gave our first pay concert in 
Foochow. That was an innovation, to charge for a concert 
of western music. But we had a full house and we have con- 
tinued to charge for tickets to concerts in Foochow. This has 


covered our expenses and has given us a fund besides to use 


for the purchase of music, etc., which has been very con- 
venient to have. We have given five pay concerts in Foochow 
and are planning a sixth one for this May. A year ago the 
proceeds, from the concert given on Jan. 4, 1929—$170.00 
Mex.—went as the Club’s contribution to the Building Fund 
(the building that was to replace the burned Dormitory) . 


Perhaps the most ambitious thing we have attempted was — 


giving part of the opera ‘‘Robin Hood’’ last May. We 
fortunately had several good solo voices, so that we could 
attempt it. The tenor, Mr. Chou Ting-chieh, who took the 
part of Robin Hood, has had voice training and sang very 
lyrically. The baritone, Mr. Cheng Teh-chao, who took the 
part of Little John also had a very pleasing voice and was 
much complimented. Friar Tuck, Scarlet, and Allan a’Dale, 
all entered into their parts well. The Sheriff and Sir Guy of 
Gisborne did not have such good voices but did fine bits of act- 
ing and that was really more important. I, myself, took the 
part of Maid Marian and one of the boys took the part of 
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Annabel. It was surprising how they entered into the spirit 
of it. We thot at first that they might look rather odd as 
outlaws with their Chinese faces but the costumes of green 
jerkins, etc., were very becoming, and with some makeup on, 
they looked quite real. One of the American spectators said, 
‘You have a handsome crowd of boys there.’’ The whole 
performance was of great interest to the Chinese and gave a 
real thrill to the westerners. 


We also at the College have had a few fairly advanced 
piano pupils, and some of these have shown a great deal of 
real musical feeling and understanding and could have appear- 
ed on student recitals in U.S.A. quite creditably. 


It is a curious fact that most of our singers come from the 
southern part of this province, and they have quite a good 
quality: My first term in China I taught music at Wenshan 
Girls’ School, so I am often tempted to compare the boys’ 
and girls’ voices, and I will have to Say the boys come out 
ahead. 


I am sure you would be interested in some of these boys. 
The first chairman of the Glee Club was a Mr. Yang. He was 
a boy of great enthusiasm and “pep.’’ He is now assistant to 
the Secretaries in the Govt. Bureau of Education in Foo-. 
chow, and he keeps in close touch with the doings of the Glee 
Club. The second chairman was a Mr. Cheng, who had a very 
artistic appreciation of music. He had to leave Foochow in 
the general evacuation of 1927 and is now a translator in the 
British Govt. in Singapore. He plans to go to America to study 
this next summer: Another leader was a Mr. Huang, a very 
likable boy, who developed a great deal under the experience 
of being business manager to the Club. He is now in a bank 
in Manila. All of these Alumni correspond with me and keep 
up their interest in the Glee Club. 


A more recent leader of the Club is Mr. Chou, mentioned 
above as taking the part of Robin Hood. In many ways he 
is one of the most remarkable and interesting boys we have 
ever had in College. He comes from a very cultured family 
in Amoy, many of the members of which have studied in 
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England. His older brother is now in the Royal Academy in 
London and continues to take many prizes in landscape paint- 
ing. Our Mr. Chou is one of the Christian leaders in the 
College, has been Pres. of the Y.M.C.A. He is one of the best 
athletes in College, starring in tennis as well as in basketball 
and football, in spite of his being short and heavy. He is one 
of the reconcilers in College and has smoothed over many 
troubles behind the scenes. He has given the Glee Club his 
enthusiastic support and since he is a Senior now, we can 
hardly imagine the future without him in the Club. Two other 
recent leaders in the Club are Mr. Chang and Mr. Lu, who 
with Mr. Chou have an equal sensitiveness to good music. 
They both happen to be very good pianists and play duets 
together. Mr. Chang is serving as accompanist to the Club | 


(Mrs.) RODERICK SCOTT. 


“WATER FAIRIES” 


It was a cold February day. The sun was shining palely 
in a cheerless sky. Underfoot mud puddles, not yet dried up 
after the last rain, made walking difficult and unpleasant. It 
was as tho the face of the earth wore a gray, drab un- 
attractiveness. 


Our thots and conversation, as tho in tune with the 


grayness of the day, were dwelling upon war rumors, Fukien 
bandits and other similar gloomy and uninspiring topics. 


Suddenly, as tho in response to our mood we saw before 
us a hut. And such a hut! It was, as it were, the epitome of 
all the drabness and ugliness that had been oppressing us. 
Here was wretchedness personified! It represented the scour- 


ings of the city dump and the result was a hodgepodge that 
defies decription. 


Could that be the dwelling place of human beings! 


Imagine anyone sunk to such a level! These and other similar 
thots coursed thro our minds. | 
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And then the rude opening that served as a door came 
into view—and something else—that gave that rude hut a 
dignity, if not a charm- 


Suspended by cords to the side of the hut hung a tin 
can—not much in the way of beauty surely—but in that can 
were two beautiful narcissus bulbs, or ‘‘water fairies,’ as the 
Chinese call them. And there those flowers were blooming 
just as bravely and sweetly as they would have bloomed in 
the richest home. 


No gifted preacher ever preached a more powerful sermon 
than did those little flowers! I stood shamed and strangely 
quieted before them. | 


In fancy I saw the spirit of him who had put them there 
—an indomitable spirit that could live above crushing poverty 
—one that would never yield to dull despair and who must | 
have in his heart at least a spark of the faith, hope and cour- 
age that the flowers breathed forth. 


As we walked onward we discovered that the sun was 
shining brighter, the sky was bluer, and vague rumors did not 
seem nearly as disturbing as they had ten minutes before. 


And I thot of the China we love so well—many dark 
places, and sad places; often wretched poverty, war hatreds © 
and jealousies, but everywhere, and sometimes in the most 
unexpected places, beautiful blossoms of faith, hope and cour- 


age are blooming. 
MABEL E. LEGER. 


WESTWARD HO! 


The biggest bit of news about us at the moment is that 
we are going home this spring. It all came about rather 
suddenly. Mr- McClure had been looking about for someone 
to take over the treasurer’s work whe® we should go next 
year, which would be our regular year to go. The only possi- 
bility is a man in the North China office where they have two 
foreigners to carry on the work. He is willing to come to 
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accommodate us, but he must be back there by May of next 
year to relieve his colleague whose furlough will be due next 
summer. So we shall be off late in May. 

We are to sail in second class cabin of a fine new ship of 


the Japanese line. They are putting on three such this spring 
on their run between America and the Orient; you must have 
heard of the first one, the Asama; there was a good deal about 
it in the papers on this side of the world at least. We shal! 
take the Chichibu, named for the present Emperor’s older 
sister, on her maiden trip from Shanghai. 


By the payment of a small additional fee one can continue 
on the steamer from San Francisco down the coast to Los 
Angeles. It seems worth while to us to do this, so that we 
may visit one or two old China friends who are living in south- 
ern California. There is a bond among us of the Mission field 
which is often stronger than that which binds us to our rela- 
tives. Our address there will be in care of Dr- A. J. Stewart, 
512 So. Catalina Ave., Redondo Beach, Calif. from June 23rd 
till early in July. Then we shall go up to Santa Cruz where 
Bob’s mother and three sisters are living for a visit. Mail sent 
to 106 Broadway will reach us there till about the middle of 


July. 


Then we shall turn our faces toward the East and begin 
the last lap of the journey. Some people say_to buy a car 
and drive across, but no car I’ve seen can go fast enough to 
suit me when I get started toward Kittery Point, Maine. 
California may be all right, for those who like it, but, you 
see, it’s such a long way from Maine! We may spend the 
school year near Boston, and then we shall probably see many 
of you people who have been only names to us for so long. 
It will be rather fun getting acquainted, don’t you think ? 


March brot.a letter from the Board in Boston. Our Mis- 
sion here was obliged to cut down its expenditures by ten per 
cent. last estimates and then we are asked to cut down still 
more in this year’s estimates. One way in which it is sug- 
gested that we- try to save money (that is, in which the 
Chinese Church try to save money, because of course, the 
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letter came to them as the responsible body here on the 
field) , is by not inviting back or by accepting the resignations 
of some missionary going home this year’ When Bob and 
I read the letter we bent our heads together over the list 
of missionaries of both Missions and went slowly down the 
names. Who could be spared? Well, no one really. Ought 
we, going home this year, to resign? Of course, Bob has 
felt for some time that we ought to resign when we go home, 
so as to leave the native church absolutely free to invite us 
back or not, just as they saw fit. But this seems different, 
doesn’t it? How can we give up this work, to which we 
gave our lives when we first came out ? 


Three weeks ago I attended the first meeting of a Child 
Welfare organization for Foochow. There was Chinese tea 
and then the usual group picture, then a line of nine or ten 
people on the platform and some part taken by each. The 
foreigner behind it al! is Miss Hartwell and the work will 
be in charge of a friend of hers who has come out to help 
her for a year. Last Sunday the notice was given out in 
all our churches that a baby clinic will be held at stated 
intervals to which the mothers may bring their children for 
counsel and advice. | 


Two weeks ago the wife of the President of the Univer- 
sity was in the Compound and we took advantage of that to 
ask her to go shopping with us. She had some errands to 
do also, so we went together. She helped me pick out silk 
for a Chinese gown. The Chinese tailor on the street will 
make it up for a dollar and he will know just how to do it. 
Do all Chinese clothes look alike to you? Well, they have 
styles to follow as well as we. Sleeves are longer and narrow- 
er, skirts are longer, collars are higher in back than in front- 
Wait till you see me in it; you will wish you had one. | 
am getting it ready for the public appearances which I shall 
be asked to make at home, when people will want me to wear 
Chinese costume. 


Ten days ago (you'll notice that I am reporting events 
quite chronologically) we had the station meeting and fellow- 
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ship supper at our house. Once a month we meet together 
to take up any necessary business and then we eat supper 
together as a mark of fellowship of mind and heart. I like 
the custom. The principal business of the meeting was a 
reading of the above-mentioned Boston letter which some 
had not yet seen. Then different ones were asked to tell 
what the ten per cent. cut had meant in their departments 
of work. I gathered thut it had entailed a great deal of 
hard thinking and consultation on the part of the church 
leaders so that the cut could be so allocated as to cause the 
least hardship. A few workers were laid off, and a few 
pieces of minor work were given up. There was no real 
hardship this year, but the limit was just beyond us and 
the additional cut asked for next year would mean the cut- 
ting into some vital part of our work. 


A few days ago Bob and I were invited to have supper 
with Donald and Catherine Hsueh. He is the Principal 
of Foochow College- They both came back from America 
just three years ago when Bob and I joined this Mission. 

They keep house in a few rooms and that night Cathe- 
rine had cooked most of the supper herself, of dishes that 
she knew we liked. We ate and ate; Chinese food does 
taste so good to us. And over the supper table we talked. 
They have the same devotion to Foochow College, the same 
loyalty to its development, the same consecration to their 
task there as ever the foreigners had when it rested entirely 
on their shoulders. In many ways the Hsuehs are going 
thru the same disappointments and problems. 


We comforted them—if it was a comfort to them—with 
the thot that the missionaries used to bear these institutions 
on their shoulders in just the same way. This is our hope 
for China, the loyalty and devotion which these young people 
of this nation feel toward their tasks. We stand behind 
them ,—not as the power behind the throne, not at all; not 
as the one who grasps the money-bags, I hope not; no, as 
the friend and counsellor; we’ve been thru this; we can 
give some advice; but we must not dictate policies to these 
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new leaders. We expect them to do better than we did at 
this task; so we must not hamper them by recommending 
our methods lest they fail of the highest success. ‘They are 
eager to help China; they are throwing themselves with 
complete abandon into the cause of Christian education for 
China. But they like to know that we are standing by, 
helping with the teaching, helping with the problems of 
discipline, helping with the religious life of the schools: Oh, 
we must stay on nere; we can’t leave now. 


JEANIE MCCLURE. 


FOOCHOW NEWS ITEMS 


The American Board Mission feel a share in the honor 
of the election of John Gowdy, D.D., to the office of Bishop 
at the M.E. Central Conference of Eastern Asia held at 
Nanking Feb. 24-March 2. Dr. Gowdy has been a member 
of the Methodist Mission of Foochow for nearly 30 years. 


The personnel of the Conference was _ predominantly 

Chinese. | | 
* * * 

Dr. A- R. Kepler, General Secretary of the Church of 
Christ in China visited Foochow during May. Dr. S. H. 
Leger accompanied him to Yang Kao where they attended 
the meeting of the Shaowu Synod of the church. 


* * * 


We are all glad for the quick and complete recovery of 
Mrs. W. L. Beard from an attack of typhoid fever. 


* 


Miss Margaret Smith was graduated from the Shanghai 
American $chool on June 5, 1930. Mrs- Smith and Mrs. 
Gillette went to Shanghai to attend Comme®cement. 
Margaret went on to the United States where she intends 
entering Middlebury College in September. Edward Gillette 
and Jean Newell have also been attending S.A.S. this year. 
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Dr. Beard was in Mintsing (Mingchiang) Feb. 24th to 
28th for a Retreat with the Christian leaders of the Methodist 
church in two districts. He conducted two classes in the 
study of the Bible each of the four days, with the general 
topic, ““‘Who was Jessus ?’’ 

May 12 to 19 he was in Ingtai for the yearly Y.M.C.A. 
student conference. About seventy juniors were in attend- 
ance. Many of these little fellows walked twenty miles, some 
of them forty to attend. Some ten centers were represented 
by the teacher and from four to eight boys. <A _ pleasing 
feature of the conference was the friendly assistance given 
by the ‘‘Party Commission.’’ This is composed of boys in 
the early twenties whose job seems to be to see that the 
rules of the National Party are observed. Many of them 
are former students of mission schools and some of .them 
are church members. They do not always show a friendly 
spirit toward the church. But three of these young men 
gave lectures on ‘“‘The Three Peoples’ Principles’’ of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen- They attended most of the sessions of the 
conference and were helpful. ‘This conference held at the 
district city of Ink Hok was as big an occasion to these boys 
aS the first visit to Washington, D.C. is to many boys in the 
United States. 

Mr. Rinden of Ingtai went to North China this spring 
to attend a conference to stimulate the movement against 
illiteracy among the common people. Much is hoped from 
a system of phonetics which have been worked out to enable 
illiterates to read after a few lessons. And gradually more 
printed matter will be prepared using the phonetic script to 
encourage people to acquire a reading knowledge of it. He 
will spend the summer months in studying Mandarin and 
in visiting the work of the North China Mission. 

* * 


Mr. and Mrs. James McCann _ of the North China 
Mission have joined our Mission for one year to take up 
the work uf the treasurer’s office, while the McClures go home 
for turiough. | 
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There was fighting near the city of Foochow during 
the middle of June, but the foreigners were in no particular 
danger. As we go to press the Storrs and Shepherd families 
and Mrs. Bliss are on their way down river for the summer 
on Kuliang, the Riggs family having come down a month 
before and gone on furlough, via Suez. 


PERSONNEL OF DIFFERENT STATIONS OF THE 
FOOCHOW MISSION 


Ing Tai _.... Rev. and Mrs. KE. H. Smith. 
Miss Lucy Lankiree. 
Dr. and Mrs. Neil Lewis, Grace 
and Philip: 
Rev. and Mrs. A. 0. Rinden, Paul 
and Margaret. 


Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Topping, 
7 Cuthbert, Muriel, Rena and Lois. 
Miss Laura Ward and Miss Helen 


Smith. 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles Gillette, 
Edward, Gordon, Robert and 
Donald- 

.... Miss Eunice Thomas. 


Miss Elisabeth Cushman. 
Miss Nellie Walker. 


Methodist Compound on Dr. and Mrs. H.E. Campbell, Jane 


the Island ............. .. and Anne King. 
Cing Ciu Liang ............ Mr. and Mrs. G. M- Newell and 
Jean. 


Mr. G. A. Thelin. 
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Foochow City 


Dr. and Mrs. W. L- Beard. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Christian. 

Dr. and Mrs. 8. H- Leger, Mar- 
garet, Barbara, Robert and Ruth. 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert McClure, 
John, George; Agnes and Joan. 
Joan. 

Rev. and Mrs. Ralph Shrader, Kath- 
erine, and Mrs. Katherine Hand 

Dr. L. Gene. Dyer. 

Miss Hazel Atwood 

Miss Susan Armstrong 

(in other compounds near) 

Miss Bertha Allen. an 

Miss Martha Wiley, 

Dr. Emily Smith, 

Miss Emily Hartwelland, Miss C. 
Chittenden of Christian Herald 


Orphanage. 


(See map of Foochow and environs) 
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